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ABSTRACT 

Maori and other indigenous peoples are concerned about the 
power and control that non-indigenous people hold over research. Research 
issues such as initiation, benefits, representation, legitimation, and 
accountability have usually been determined by the researcher's interests and 
agenda. One means of addressing indigenous peoples' desire for self- 
determination in educational research is to develop collaborative 
storytelling as a research approach. Such an approach, when conducted within 
indigenous ways of knowing, facilitates ongoing collaborative analysis and 
construction of meaning about participants' lived experiences. Collaborative 
stories are selected, recollected, and reflected on by research participants 
(including the researcher) , then merged to create a collaborative text--a 
mutually constructed story created out of the lived experiences of all 
participants. Five collaborative research projects conducted by the 
bicultural research group of the University of Otago (New Zealand) are 
described. These projects involved: (1) representing Otago Maori parents' 

aspirations for their children's education to national policy makers; (2) 
addressing systemic change through "spiral discourse" within a College of 
Education; (3) developing a reading tutoring procedure and offering it to 
Maori groups as a traditional "koha"--a gift that may be accepted or refused; 
(4) family history and genealogy; and (5) evaluating characteristics of Maori 
programs in mainstream schools that indicate success. These examples 
demonstrate how the researchers became located within new "story-lines" that 
used metaphor and imagery from the research participants' domain. (Contains 
39 references.) (Author/SV) 
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Title: Collaborative Storying: 

Meeting Indigenous People’s Desires for Self-Determination in Research. 

Abstract 

This analysis is undertaken from the position of a researcher who is a member of an 
indigenous minority, the Maori people of Aotearoa/New Zealand. Maori people, among 
other indigenous peoples, are concerned that research should address their desire for self- 
determination. This self-determination should be manifest in the way that research deals 
with Maori people’s concerns about initiation, benefits, representation, legitimation and 
accountability. 

This paper examines how researchers can address Maori concerns about research 
by collaboratively constructing stories about these experiences. Collaborative storying is a 
research approach which facilitates communicating, interpreting and giving meaning to 
people’s lived experiences. Collaborative stories allow research participants to select, 
recollect and reflect on stories within their own cultural context and language, rather than 
those chosen by the researcher. Collaborative story telling means that the stories of the 
research participants (and this includes the researcher) merge to create a collaborative text, 
a mutually constructed story created out of the lived experiences of the research 
participants. 

This paper draws on current research into the experiences of a number of 
researchers working within a Maori research context, termed Kaupapa (agenda; 
philosophy) Maori framework. The focus is on the meanings they construct about their own 
experiences. 
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Title: Collaborative Storying: Meeting Indigenous People’s Desires for 

Self-Determination in Research. 



The main claim for the use of narrative in educational research is that humans 
are storytelling organisms who, itidividually and socially, lead storied lives. 

The study of narrative, therefore, is the study of the ways humans experience 
the world. (Connelly & Clandinin, 1990, p. 2) 

...my basic point being that stories are at the heart of what explorers and 
novelists say about strange regions of the world; they also become the method 
colonised people use to assert their own identity and the existence of their own 
history ( Edward Said, 1993, p. xii) 

1. Introduction 

The traditional position of the researcher has been that of the story teller, the narrator, the 
person who decides what constitutes the narrative. Researchers in the past have taken the 
stories of research participants and have submerged them within their own stories. 
Indigenous peoples, such as the Maori people of Aotearoa/New Zealand express concern 
about the power and control that non-indigenous people hold over research. Indigenous 
peoples are concerned that research issues such as initiation, benefits, representation, 
legitimation, and accountability have traditionally been determined by the imposition of 
the researcher's agenda, interests and concerns on the research process. 

In Aotearoa/New Zealand the researcher as story teller has been an outsider who gathered 
the stories of 'others', collated them and generalised about the patterns and commonalities. 
This process has consequently denied the authenticity of Maori experiences, and voice. 
Such research has displaced Maori lived experiences, and the meanings that these 
experiences have, with the 'authoritative' voice of the 'expert' Further, many misconstrued 
Maori cultural practices and meanings are now part of our everyday myths of 
Aotearoa/New Zealand, believed by Maori and non-Maori alike. Such practices perpetuate 
the ideology of cultural superiority that is fundamental to colonisation. This ideology 
precludes the development of power sharing processes, and the legitimation of diverse 
cultural epistemologies and cosmologies. 
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Such domination is no longer acceptable. Nor is the research approach that 
encourages simply listening and recording other peoples’ stories of experience, even though 
this might seem more appropriate than the researcher synthesising and reporting the story 
in his or her own words. However, such an approach ignores the difficulty of “stilling our 
theorising voices 4 * (Connelly and Clandinin. 1990, p. 2). These authors suggest that we are 
constantly reflecting and seeking explanations for our experiences and the experiences of 
others. Yet, telling our stories as subjective voices is not without problems either. This 
approach ignores the impact that the stories of the other research participants have on our 
stories. Instead we need to acknowledge our participatory connectedness with the other 
research participants. We need to promote a means of knowing that avoids distance and 
separation and promotes commitment and engagement. Collaborative storying provides 
such a means. 



2. Collaborative Storying 

Collaborative storying addresses Maori people's concerns about research into their 
lives by recognising that other people involved in the research process are not just 
informants, but are participants who have meaningful experiences, concerns and questions. 
Collaborative storying also acknowledges that the researcher is positioned as a research 
participant within the process of storying and restorying that creates the narrative. 

Research participants become involved in the process of collaboration, of "mutual story- 
telling and re-storying as the research proceeds... a relationship in which both stories are 
heard." (Connelly and Clandinin, 1990, p. 4) 

Collaborative storying uncovers the many experiences and 'voice' of the 
participants, emphasising complexities rather than commonalities. This emphasis on 
complexity is in opposition to the traditional notion of research as synthesising and 
simplifying, seeking to distil the essence, or kernels of truth. Complexity in stories 
increases the range of interpretations, knowledge and experiences available within research. 

Collaborative storying is an approach in which people are able to recollect, reflect 
and make sense of their experiences within their own cultural context and in particular their 
own language. In such ways their interpretations and analyses become ‘normal’ and 
‘accepted’ as opposed to those of the researcher. Indeed when indigenous ways of knowing 
become the context for research then the research goes beyond ‘enabling others to find 
their own voices’. The context sets the pattern for subsequent interactions where the 
research participants engage in an interactive, complex, holistic approach to research. This 
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involves mutual telling and retelling of stories by people who are living those stories. The 
major implication for researchers is that they should be able to participate in these sense 
making contexts rather than simply expecting the research participants to engage with 
theirs. 

Stories are a way of representing truth and meaning. Different stories give different 
versions of and approaches to truth and meaning. Stories allow the diversities of truth and 
meaning to be heard, rather than just one dominant version. Maori lawyer, Moana 
Jackson (1994), identifies story telling as having the power to define what and how 
knowledge is created. For example, at a societal level, Maori people controlled, protected 
and defined this land and the people on the basis of chiefly control and responsibility. The 
Treaty of Waitangi, 2 signed in 1840, was an attempt to identify the powers to protect and 
define what constituted knowledge and truth for both group of signatories. However, Maori 
stories of the Treaty are different from the stories presented by representatives of the 
Crown. The process of colonisation entailed the hegemonic imposition of stories created by 
the Crown over stories created by the Maori. Colonisation removed the right guaranteed to 
Maori people to protect and define their own stories. The Crown's story of New Zealand are 
of one people, of assimilation, integration and biculturalism. Maori stories are of 
colonisation, marginalisation and poverty. 

There are strong preferences among Maori people for narrative as a form of cultural 
transmission. Story remains one of the common ways of imparting knowledge. Particular 
messages and proverbs are told in narrative form, or in waiata (song) moteatea (poetry) 
pakiwaitara (story) and kauwhau (moralistic tale). Some stories have to maintain strong 
criteria of accuracy, for example whakapapa (genealogy) and associated raranga korero 
(stories of genealogical figures and events). Other stories are meant to be embellished to 
maintain the interest that invoke the wairua (spirituality) and the mauri (life force) of the 
story. Stories vary from iwi to iwi (tribe), hapu to hapu (sub-tribe) as memories change and 
local circumstances dictate. The mana (power, prestige) of the story teller is expressed not 
only in the exact recitation of the words, but also in the power of their delivery. Among 
Maori people today, story remains a strongly culturally preferred medium of instruction. 
There is a wairua (spirituality) in story that binds the listener to the teller beyond any 
linkage created by the words on their own. 

Just as at the societal level, storytelling at an individual level allows the story teller 
to retain the power to define what constitutes the story and the truth and the meaning it has. 
Stories are related within the cultural frame of reference and the language of the research 
participant, rather than those of the researcher. Further, while the story teller makes every 
endeavour to ensure understanding on the part of the listener, there is a real sense that it is 



for the other to bring their own understandings to the interpretations. In this sense, the 
traditional position of researcher as interpreter and "conduit" from the research informant to 
listener/reader of the story is challenged. 

3. The Research Project: Reflection on five research studies. 

I became interested in reflecting on and documenting how researchers (including 
myself) addressed Maori people’s concerns about research into their lives. My research 
sought to examine a way of knowing that focuses on connectedness, engagement, and 
involvement with research participants within the cultural world view within which they 
function. This research sought to examine concepts of participatory consciousness and 
connectedness within Maori discursive practice. 

My project investigated five studies that were collaboratively conducted by 
members of the bicultural research group of the Education Department of the University of 
Otago (Bishop, 1991a). The research studies are: 

a. The Otago Maori Education Plan This study sought to represent Otago Maori 
parent’s aspirations for the education of their children to those involved in national policy 
making. 

b. Systemic change in a College of Education. This study is an investigation of the 
process of addressing systemic change through 'spiral discourse' within a College of 
Education campus.' 

c. Tatari Tautoko Tauawhi This is the study of the development and trialing of a 
reading tutoring procedure, and of how it was offered as a koha (gift) to Maori groups, and 
subsequently implemented within Maori contexts. 

d. He Whakawhanaungatanga Tikanga Rua: This study, undertaken by myself over 
a fifteen year period, is a multiple life history of a family diaspora 3 created by the impact of 
colonisation during the crucial decades 4 of New Zealand’s history. 

e. Tu mai kia Tu Ake This study is an evaluation of those characteristics of “Taha 
Maori” (Maoir perspectives) programmes in Otago and Southland mainstream schools that 
are indicative of success. 

The research group consists of both Maori and non-Maori members. All the 
members are located within educational institutions. Among the group there is a common 
appreciation of the need to look beyond our institutions and institutional concerns in order 
to address the importance of devolving power and control in research. My project sought to 
examine what the experience of researching within a Kaupapa Maori 5 approach to research 
meant to the researchers. These understandings were investigated by co-constructing 
collaborative research stories about the collaborative stories that had been constructed 



